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BRIGHTENING PROSPECTS. 


WE insert the following letter as a specimen of the many letters of en- 
couragement which we are receiving from different parts of the country. 
It shows that a very happy change is taking place in New England, in 
favor of colonization. Dr. Tenney and Mr. Tracy, are not gentlemen 
who are apt to be deceived in such matters. They are both cool, caleu- 
lating Yankees, who always examine the reason of things, and found 
their opinions on the most substantial evidence. The fullest confidence, 
therefore, may be placed in their deductions. Without doubt, abolitionism 
has spent its force as a moral influence. It has agitated the churches, and 
they have learned its true character, and are beginning to assign its place ac- 
cordingly. It now begins to agitate the country. And it will, doubtless, 
be sometime before politicians and men generally, will understand its real 
designs: But when they do, it will most certainly be consigned to the 
place for which it is meet—and then, a healthful, moral sentiment, will 


pervade the community. 


CotonizaTion Orrice, Boston, Oct. 11, 1844. 


Rev. anp Dear Sir:—You are aware that the Rev. C. J. Tenney 
D. D., has for some months past, been acting as agent for the Mas- 
sachusetts Colonization Society, in different parts of the state. I have 
just received a letter from him, containing some evidence of a change in 
public sentiment, which may be interesting to you, and perhaps to your 
readers. 

9] 
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Dr. Tenney sends mea list of twenty-two parishes, where he has 
lectured, or has made arrangements to lecture at some future time, on 
colonization. ‘I'wo of these lectures have been delivered, and one is to be 
delivered, in pulpits which have always been open for our use, even in times 
of the most excited opposition. He has lectured in six pulpits, and has 
obtained the use, at a future time, of thirteen others, into which admission 
could not have been obtained three years ago. He has also obtained, for 
other persons to lecture, the use of three pulpits, at least, formerly inac- 
cessible, which I do not find in his list. 

In some of these parishes, the pastors have formerly thought unfavora- 
bly of our enterprise. In others, and probably in a majority of cases, they 
have shut their pulpits against the agents of all societies which have any 
bearing on slavery, from ‘the conviction that by opening them, they should 
only involve their people in bitter and hurtful quarrels, without any 
good result. Both in closing and opening the pulpits, the pastors have 
very generally been sustained by their people; or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say, it has been done by the united voice of pastor and 
people. ‘There are still many parishes where nothing can be done but 
by calling on individuals, without any public movement. 


Dr. Tenney remarks : 

‘“‘'The bitterness of opposition from the abolitionists has greatly abated, 
since they have adopted political action. ‘There is much less sensitive- 
ness in our churches on the subject of slavery. ‘The facts, showing the 
influence of the colony on Christian missions, and the general prosperity 
of the Colony, are carrying conviction to the candid and pious, of the 
great importance of the Colony to Africa. There is most decidedly, a re- 
action in public sentiment, respecting colonization ; although the amount 
given by individuals is not increased in equal proportion; still, several 
who had discontinued their donations for three or four years, have re- 
newed them. I feel persuaded that next year we ought, anew, to bring 
our enterprise before associations and ecclesiastical bodies.” 

This last sentence may need explanation. Nearly all the pastors in 
Massachusetts, of various denominations, are members of associations, 
meeting usually four times a year, and each on a different day from the 
others. Agents of various benevolent societies practice attending those 
meetings, to lay their claims before the pastors, and make arrangements 
for addressing their congregations. In some communions, ecclesiastical 
bodies of other names, answer a similar purpose. For some years past, 
even our friends in the several associations would have regretted the pres- 
ence of an agent of our society, as an occasion of unpleasant and unprofit- 
able excitement. By another year, Dr. Tenney thinks, they may hope 
to be generally welcome; which is as much as to say, that colonization 
may then take its place among the benevolent enterprises which our 
churches generally think it their duty to sustain. This, however, you 
must understand not as a promise, but as the present opinion of one well 
qualified to judge. ‘The facts, I think, give a fair sample of our past de- 
pression, and of the rate at which we are emerging from it. 


Very truly yours, 
Rev. W. McLain. JOSEPH TRACY. 
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{From the Wheeling Gazette. } 


ADDRESS OF RICHARD HENRY LEE, BEFORE 
THE LADIES OF WHEELING. 


The address of Professor Lee, agent of the Colonization Society, which 
was recently delivered before a delighted audience composed of the friends 
of colonization in this city, has, we are pleased to announce, been ob- 
tained for publication, and we this morning have the gratification of laying 
before our readers a portion of it, the remainder will be forthcoming to- 
morrow. 


The Professor, agreeably to the previously expressed wishes of many 
zealous friends of the cause in Wheeling, addressed himself particularly 
to the ladies. And as the weather was so very inclement on the evening 
the address was delivered, as to prevent many of our ladies from attending, 
an anxious desire was expressed that a copy should be obtained for pub- 
lication. ‘The Professor kindly complied with the request made him, in 
accordance with the desire above referred to, and forwarded to the secre- 
tary of the society here, the copy which we have now the pleasure of pre- 
senting to our readers. 


Lapies oF WHeEE.inc :—When | left home, I had no reason to antici- 
pate the honor of addressing you thus formally. Had I anticipated this, 
I could have collected together many facts in the history of the great and 
good cause of African colonization, which reflect the highest honor on 
American females, and are calculated to awaken your zeal and animation 
in the same ‘‘ labor of love.” As itis, Icannot do more than briefly sketch 
the modes in which your influence and example can be brought to aid the 
cause I am asked to place before you. I fear I can do little to excite any 
other interest than your own intelligence and native sensibility will feel in 
every cause of humanity. 

It has become customary in our day, to invite the co-operation of the 
female portion of the community, in enterprises of Christian benevolence. 
This is done, not as an unmeaning expression of gallantry. I declare, 
that on this occasion | am influenced by higher considerations. If I re- 
mind you of the influence your sex is now capable of exerting, it will not 
be to flatter you. Mr. Adams, in a recent address to the ladies of Wash- 
ington, says, ‘‘connected with the sex in all the relations of wife, mother, 
sister, daughter, it has been the constant instruction of my life to rever- 
ence and love the female sex—not to flatter them.’ Joining my experi- 
ence to that of the sage, J would yet not flatter you, when I say that your 
influence is wisely sought in any enterprise of benevolence, however 
grand in conception, and extended in its operation. Christianity has ele- 
vated your sex; and civilization and education have given them intellect- 
ual and moral power, which, combined with the native charms of wo- 
man, renders her influence more persuasive than that of man. The more 
acute and refined sensibility of woman, impart more zeal to her efforts, 
and ensure a longer continuance to them, while the other sex, immersed 
in necessary business and in interested schemes of policy, too often per- 
mit their efforts to pine and die. 

Now, ladies, cast your eyes over the wide field of Christian benevolence 
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and exertion, and what cause more strongly appeals to all the sympathies 
of your nature, and commands more forcibly the convictions of your rea- 
sons, than that of African colonization ? 

On yesterday evening, it was my office to urge before the citizens of 
Wheeling, the civil, political, and national benefits of this cause, to the 
United States, and the blessings it had already conferred, and must con- 
tinue to confer, on Africa. ‘I’o you I now present the fairer and brighter 

glories of the scheme in which you, within your appropriate sphere of life 
ca duty, may participate, by giving your influence and exertions with 
ours. ‘This cause appeals to you in tones of peculiar pathos, because it 
presents to you the character, the wrongs, the suffering and degradation 
of the African female. All travellers (and they are many) give us interest- 
ing accounts of the character of the female of Africa. Mungo Park has trans- 
lated in a beautiful ode, the touching strains of her tenderness and sympathy 
for the sufferings of the friendless white man. He found her ever prompt 
to relieve his sufferings and to soothe his sorrows. ‘I'he females of no bar- 
barous people, equal in gentleness, docility and humanity, those of Africa. 
It is very remarkable, and should excite your sympathy for them, that 
they never, like the Indian woman, exasperate the ferocity, nor join in 
the tortures of the unrelenting savage. ‘Their efforts are ever prompt to 
allay his anger and excite his pity towards his victim. Their docility and 
tenderness render them easily accessible to the gentler influences of Chris- 
tianity and civilization. Hence it is, that the females of our country can 
do more for them, than the same amount of aid would effect in any other 
part of the heathen world. But I would appeal to your deepest sympa- 
thy, to all the emotions of humanity in woman’s bosom in behalf of the 
females of Africa, in consideration of their degradation and wretchedness ! 
Among every unchristianized people the female sex, it is well known, is 
sunk to a low degree in the scale of human existence, and all its ills and 
sufferings fall with accumulated force upon this portion of our race. It is 
especially so in Africa. But how can words express, or imagination con- 
ceive the wretchedness of the females who are captured, sold, and shipped 
in the accursed slave trade? Every relation which they sustain, and 
which they feel with so much intensity—those of wife, mother, sister, 
daughter—are torn asunder forever. During the passage across the ocean, 
her more fragile form, her more acute sensibilities, and her natural 
modesty expose her to inconceivable sufferings. Oh! my friends, if you 
feel for woman’s ills, your hearts will bleed for the poor female of Africa. 
Then for her gentleness, her humanity, her wrongs and her sufferings, I 
implore your aid in behalf of a scheme which is carrying to that injured 
land, the light of Christianity to raise your sex on a whole continent, to its 
appropriate sphere, and of civilization, which will secure to it all the 
blessings woman has a right to claim. 

This scheme has long ago excited the utmost interest in the breast of 
the female sex, both of Europe and America. Permit me “to stir up your 
pure minds by way of remembrance,’’ and by noble and generous exam- 
ples. The following sentiments were, at an early period of the socie ty, ad- 
dressed by ladies of Edinburg to American ladies: ‘“ Every movement 
which enlarges Christian sympathy, carries in its bosoma double blessing ; 
it blesses the giver and the receiver; and if happily these parties meet in 
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a simultaneous eflort to convey relief to a third, the blessing is more than 
double; it is reflected back in many forms, on all concerned. In this 
view, the principles of true philanthropy and of sound patriotism, encour- 
age us to seek an intercourse with those females in the United States, who 
commend themselves to our esteem and invite our imitation, by their affec- 
tionate exertions in behalf of the negro, who but recently might too justly 
be said to have ‘none to help him.’ ‘There are not in the world, 

women from whom we may expect to meet so true a response to our sen- 
timents and principles, as from the intelligent females of the United States. 
There is no cause in which we could more cordially join. Therefore, 
confiding in the sympathy of Christian sisters, we address ourselves to the 
female supporters of the Colonization Society. ‘To Africa we owe a debt, 
which no aspirations, no exertions, no sucrifices on our part, will be suf- 
ficient to conceal. We are called upon, therefore, to be exceedingly glad, 
that America has at last, planted the tree of Christian liberty on the pro- 
montory of Liberia. We are called upon to cheer her in her enterprise, 
not of benevolence only, but of restitution. We are called upon to com- 
bine our prayers, our hopes, our efforts, with hers.’? These ladies formed 
a Ladies’ Liberia Society ; similar evidences of interest were given in Eng- 
and, Germany, and Switzerland. ‘The females of our land had not been be- 
hind those of these countries. In various ways, they have given efficient aid 
to the Colonization Society, and exhibited noble examples of disinterested 
humanity. I may mention a few that occur to my recollection. Miss 
Margaret Mercer, of Maryland, liberated thirty or forty slaves, and raised 
a fund of, I believe, $5,000, by the pledge of her real estate, which she de- 
voted to their use in bearing the expense of their emigration to Liberia, 
and of settling comfortably there. 

The Misses Mead, of Virginia, sisters of the excellent Bishop Mead, 
liberated their slaves, and devoted all their pecuniary fortunes to the same 
purpose. Miss Christian Blackburn, of the same state, liberated all her 
slaves, and applied in the same way all she was otherwise worth. 
Many other instances of generous devotion to the great scheme of 
benevolence, of the females of our country, might be stated. We 
may state, in general terms, that the ladies have formed active and 
highly efficient societies, in almost every part of the United States. 
The ladies of New York and Philadelphia, have sustained schools, 
both male and female, at Bassa Cove and Edina; those of Baltimore, at 
Cape Palmas; and those of Richmond, Wa., at Monrovia. In other in- 
stances, female societies have applied their funds to the support and edu- 
cation of colored men as missionaries for Africa. 

There are various forms in which you may apply any pecuniary aid 
you may be able to command. It may be applied to support common 
schools in the colonies, for children of colonists and natives ; or schools 
for females alone ; or to assist in erecting churches; or to educate colored 
men for missions among the native tribes. In the schools of the colonies 
may be found many children, of both sexes, of the kings and chiefs and head- 
men of powerful tribes and nations. Suppose you should raise and apply 
your funils to the education of a daughter or sister of some African king, 
she may be the means of the conversion tothe Christian religion of her 
father and her husband, and thus prepare the way for the christianizing 
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and civilizing of an entire nation. History furnishes us with many interest- 
ing examples of this kind:—Several of the ancient Saxon kings of Eng- 
land were induced to receive and protect Christian missionaries, through 
whose instrumentality their kingdoms were converted to Christianity. 
The great Coris, the founder of the French monarchy, was induced by his 
no less illustrious queen, Clotilda, to listen to the arguments of Christian 
bishops, and he and 3,000 of his warlike followers, were induced to receive 
their religion and to reject the absurd superstitions of their heathen ances- 
tors. Suppose, again, that you were to apply your funds to educate a 
pious colored man for a missionary ; what incalculable blessings may you 
become the agents of conveying to thousands of the wretched natives of 
Africa! ‘The example of the colored missionary, Waning, once a slave 
here, afterwards liberated and then educated, affords an example of what 
may in this way be accomplished. He went to Africa and preached the 
gospel among the native tribes near the colonies, and was the means of 
converting many hundred natives, and adding them to the Christian church. 
Follow these into all the relations and duties of life, the hundreds may 
swell to thousands, and thus the efforts of one man, may be the means 
of influencing the moral character of a nation. 

In any of the modes thus hastily sketched, you, ladies, may effectively 
aid the designs of the founders and supporters of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. ‘These designs are no other than to christianize and civi- 
lize the continent of Africa, by means of settling on its shores colonial emi- 
grants from the United States. These designs are already in the course 
of successful accomplishment. ‘Thousands of the once idolatrous natives 
of Africa now hear and pronounce with joy, the blessed name of the Re- 
deemer, and thousands already enjoy the blessings of civilized life. Fe- 
male prayers, female influence, and female exertion have contributed much 
to these great results. We may anticipate with reason and certainty, that 
hereafter religion, civilization, and republican institutions will spread from 
the coast of Congo and Guinea to those of Abyssinia, and on the very sites 
of the majestic ruins of the temples of ‘Thebes and Denderah, and by the 
side of the Pyramids, shall arise Christian temples which shall become 
vocal with the praises of the Christian’s God! The day will come when 
the Christian females of Africa, ‘‘ in whatever language they praise the 
Father of the universe, and ask pardon for sin,’’ will constitute heaven it- 
self their proxy, to receive for you the blessings of their pious thanks- 
givings, and the prayers their gratitude will dictate. 


{From the Missionary Herald. ] 


INTELLIGENCE FROM THE MISSIONS 
WEST AFRICA. 


LETTER FROM MR. WALKER, APRIL 3, 1844. 


Frencu Aaceressions aT THE Ganoon.—lIt has been evident, for several 
months past, that the French were exceedingly anxious to obtain a per- 
manent footing on the Gaboon River. So long ago, indeed, as the spring 
of 1843, efforts were made, at different points, to purchase a site for a 
small settlement. Gua Ben, it is already known, yielded to their solici- 
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tations, and granted a lot on which they immediately proceeded to erect a 
few buildings. Having gained this point, they endeavored to induce the 
natives in their vicinity to place themselves under French protection. 
They have been particularly urgent that the territory of King Glass, in 
which our missionaries are located, should become a dependeney of the 
French government. The following communication shows that they have 
at length succeeded; and in relation to the means which have been 
used to accomplish this object, the reader will have no difliculty in forming 
an opinion. 

Since our last communication hardly a week has passed, during which 
the French have not urged this people to place themselves under the go- 
vernment and protection of France. But they, without the least qualifica- 
tion, have promptly rejected every proposition made to attain this end. 
I would here state that the French have not a shadow of claim ; they can- 
not adduce one word of complaint from French merchant vessels; nor 
can they plead one word of encouragement from the natives. 

On the night of March 27, M. Amouroux, master of a French merchant 
vessel, lying on the other side of the river, came to King Glass, bringing 
with him a jug of brandy. He sent for another man—of no .considera- 
tion among the people, unless it be for his intemperance—and then plied 
them both with brandy until they were intoxicated. He then called 
Dane, a son of King Glass, but of no more authority from that circum- 
stance, and presented to them a paper, purporting to be a letter of friend- 
ship to Louis Philippe, and expressing a wish that French vessels might 
trade here as usual. ‘This, he said, would prevent the necessity of 
French vessels anchoring down at the French settlement, as they now do. 
He did not say one word of his being an agent of the government, for he 
knew well that this would * set the palaver,” drunk as they were. They 
signed the paper. 

M. Amouroux then hastened on board a French man-of-war, lying at 
Gua Beu’s, and early in the morning the vessel was anchored off King 
Glass’s town, firing a salute; no one knowing why. The commander 
then came on shore, called at King Glass’s house, and read to him the 
paper which he had signed. ‘The interpreter—whether instructed by the 
officer, or from pure malice, we know not—repeated to the king what 
Amouroux had said to him the night previous. The commander then 
asked the king if he had signed that paper. ‘The king replied in the 
affirmative. ‘Thus the treaty was ratified, on the one part by King Glass, 
and on the other by Lieutenant Darrican. 

You will ask, ‘* What treaty ?"’ As soon as the business was com- 
pleted, Lieutenant, Darrican came to the mission house to give us notice 
of what had been®done. As no missionary was at home at the time— 
Mr. Wilson being up the river—he informed Mrs. Wilson that she, and 
of course all of us, were on French territory ; that King Glass had signed 
a treaty, ceding the sovereignty of his dominions to King Louis Philippe ; 
and we might now look to the French for protection. He was told that 
it was doubtful whether the territory was really ceded, and that we did 
not want or need French protection. Lieutenant Darrican was so frank 
as to state that Amouroux procured the king’s mark in the night, and 
called him out of his berth at two o’clock in the morning, to come up and 
ratify the treaty. 
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MEASURES TAKEN By THE Natives.—As soon as the character of the 
paper became known to the people, they all, with one accord, assembled 
at the king’s house, and spent the whole day in anxious consultation, 
neither eating nor drinking till the sun went down. ‘They protested, in 
the first place, that the paper was improperly obtained; secondly, that 
King Glass, and the other two individuals who signed the paper, had no 
power to make any such treaty or cession of territory. ‘This is true, and 
the French were well aware of it; for in all previous attempts to gain 
their object, they had called Toko, who is really minister of foreign 
affairs. The French knew very well, too, that the treaty could not be 
finally ratified, in a manner to give it validity, without the almost unani- 
mous consent of all the principal men, expressed in general council. 
And, with one exception, all the head-men in the territory can be as- 
sembled at the king’s house in two hours, and in one hour, indeed, in 
case of emergency. 3 

The events described above took place during the three days that Mr. 
Wilson was up the river; and when we reached home, we found the na- 
tives in anxious expectation, hardly knowing what to do. On the 28th of 
March, however, the day the paper was ratified, his excellency, M. 
Bouet, the governor of Senegal, and commander of the French forces on 
the west coast of Africa, arrived in the river. It was hoped that a fair 
statement of the case to him, in the form of a protest and remonstrance, 
would procure redress, or at least prepare the way for other measures ; 
and it was concluded best to send one accordingly. Such a document 
was prepared in the most respectful language, stating the circumstances 
under which the signatures of the king and the others were obtained, and 
protesting against the instrument, on the ground of unfairness and de- 
ception, and also on the ground that the individuals who signed the paper 
had no power to make such an instrument, even if they had understood it 
perfectly. This document was signed by every man of any consequence 
in the king’s dominions. 

Another paper was prepared and signed bv the king and the other individ- 
uals who subscribed the treaty, and enclosed in the people’s protest and 
remonstrance. In this paper they express surprise and sorrow, on hear- 
ing of the contents of the paper to which they had affixed their marks. 
They say that they were grossly deceived ; that no part of that instru- 
ment relating to the cession of territory was made known to them; that 
it was an unofficial expression of friendship to Louis Philippe ; that they 
had respectfully and promptly declined many former pressing solicita- 
tions to cede their territory ; and this would have been as promptly de- 
clined, had they known the nature of the instrumenj. They then say, 
‘© Did this affair concern ourselves alone, we should not feel so deeply 
injured. But to be made the unconscious and unwilling instruments of 
betraying our country, gives us sorrow of heart which we cannot express. 
We, therefore, appeal to your honor as a gentleman, and to your sense of 
justice as a governor, to return to us the instrument w hich has been so 
unjustly obtained.”’ 

While these things were under discussion and preparation, the natives 
received an invitation from Governor Bouet to go down to the French 
settlement, and partake of a dinner with him, and receive their ‘* dashes.” 
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‘They unanimously declared that if they should attempt to eat his dinner 
it would stick in their throats. 

At length the protests were sent. The governor looked at them a 
moment, just long enough to see the subject, then tore them in pieces, 
and committed them to the winds and waves. He also pushed the bearer 
out of his way, told him to be gone, and bring him no more English books. 





INTERVIEW WITH THE GoveRNoR.—When we heard of this, Mr. Wil- 
son and myself concluded to go down, and present the case of the mission 
to the governor, and obtain a pledge from him that we should not be 
hindered or molested in our work as we have heretofore carried it on. 
And we thought that if the subject was introduced, we would make some 
explanations for the people. The governor heard us, and promised 
more than we asked. But we gave him to understand distinctly, that we 
merely claimed to be let alone, and to have our supplies come here free 
of duty or encumbrance. We thought it best to take no writing, but 
leave the business to be closed by an officer of the American squadron, 
the next time a vessel shall come into the river. ‘The governor then said 
that the natives had evil counsellors, and had grossly insulted him, in re- 
fusing to come to his dinner; and he hoped that we should use all our 
influence with them to reconcile them to the French government. But 
he declined hearing a word from us, saying, ‘‘ The business is done well 
enough, and the people shall suffer for the insult they have offered me.” 
This interview took place yesterday on board the Nessius, a French brig 
of war, anchored off Gua Ben’s town. 

We know not whereunto this affair will grow. We hear threats of 
vengeance from the French; and the people are as determined on resist- 
ance as Boston ever was to British taxation. But their resistance will be 
passive. When the French raise their colors, the people will stand by 
and protest against the act. If the French persevere, they will probably 
go back to the river Moonda or Danger. But they are in trouble, and 
need your prayers. 


LETTER FROM MR. WALKER, APRIL 5, 1844. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION FROM THE Gapoon.—The following extract 
contains the latest intelligence from this mission : 

This morning his excellency, M. Bouet, “ Governor of Senegal and 
Dependencies,” left the river in the French brig of war Nessius. He 
has not raised the French flag in this place ; but Lieutenant Darrican re- 
mains, and declares that the people shall come into his measures in some 
way. He says they shall not navigate the river or fish in it; and they 
shall come to terms at some rate. ‘They have prohibited an English cap- 
tain, now in the river, from taking a man belonging to this place, out of 
the river, unless he first procures a certificate. But the natives have now 
done all which they can do. They have sent a very respectful petition 
and remonstrance to Louis Philippe, stating their grievances and asking 
redress. They have sent another to Queen Victoria of the same import, 
asking the interference of the British government in their behalf. These 
petitions were signed by more than a hundred men, and there is not, on 
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that subject, one dissenting voice in King Glass’s territory. ‘They have 
also caused a number of letters to be written and sent, requesting the 
first British cruiser that gets the notice, to come into the river and inter- 
pose in their behalf. We have nota doubt that one will be here soon, 
and the subject will be fully investigated. The result probably will be, 
that the French will desist from coercive measures and leave the people 
unmolested, until the affair is settled by the governments at home. We 
have now some hopes that they will have their rights restored to them. 
And we hope also that France and England will enter into a stipulation 
to Jeave the natives forever unmolested. 

As some who read the foregoing account, may wish to know what in- 
fluence our missionaries have exerted upon the counsels of the Gaboon 
people, it may be proper to state, that they have not interfered with the 
deliberations of the natives in any way whatever; nor have they given 
any advice as to the course which should be taken. They witnessed, 
however, the signing of the petitions, and were also present when these 
documents were read, to see that they were correctly apprehended by 
those who subscribed their names. 





{From the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter. } 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 


The annual papers recently presented to both Houses of Parliament by 
her Majesty’s command, embrace various details respecting the slave 
trade from January 1, to December 31, 1843, inclusive. As usual, how- 
ever, much of the matter contained in these papers has been anticipated 
by the discussions which have taken place in parliament; yet, as they 
contain the official reports of the commissioners at Sierra Leone, Rio de 
Janeiro, Surinam and Havana, as well as the correspondence between the 
British government and foreign powers, relative to the slave trade, some 
of which are extremely important, we feel it to be our duty to lay before 
our readers such extracts as may be necessary for them to understand the 
actual state of the question, and to form a correct judgment thereon. 

In the present number of the Reporter, we must confine ourselves ex- 
clusively to the reports of the British Commissioners. 


SIERRA LEONE. 
THE COMMISSIONERS TO LORD ABERDEEN. 


““Srerra Leone, 31st December, 1842. 

‘‘The total number of vessels prosecuted before the courts of Mixed 
Commission, since their establishment in this colony in June, 1819, to 
the present date, is four hundred and fifty-eight, four hundred and thirty- 
four of which were cases of confiscation, twenty-three of restoration, and 
one was withdrawn, in order to be proceeded against in the court of Vice 
Admiralty. 

‘“‘ During the same period there have been emancipated by these courts, 
sixty thousand two hundred and seventy-seven slaves, of whom fifty-two 
thousand six hundred and sixteen have been registered here. 

‘Of the eleven vessels which came before the mixed courts during this 
year, one only had slaves on board, who were shipped in the neighbor- 
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hood of Lagos for Espiritu Santo, in the Brazils; her flag and papers, 
however, having indicated a Portuguese nationality, this vessel was tried, 
and condemned as such; and was the only case adjudicated in the British 
and Portuguese court of mixed commission. 

‘* Of the remaining ten vessels, all cases of equipment, four were en- 
gaged in the Spanish, and six in the Brazilian slave trade. 

‘The Spanish slavers were exclusively employed for the Island of 
Cuba, three of them cleared from Havana—two under Portuguese, and one 
under Spanish colors; the fourth sailed from St. Jago de Cuba under the 
Spanish flag. ‘They were all captured to the north of the line, and their 
respective destinations on this coast were two for Lagos, one for New 
Cestos, and one for Bissao. 

‘‘ Three of the six Brazilians belonged to Bahia; the others to Rio, 
Pernambuco, and Santos: their destinations on this coast being one for 
Whydah, one for Princes’s Island and St. Thomas’s, two for Angola, and 
two for Benguela. The places of capture corresponded with those desti- 
nations, two having been taken to the north, and four to the south of the 
line, all under the flag of Brazil, but each supplied with other colors ; five 
of them having Portuguese flags; two American; one a Spanish; one 
a Tuscan; and one an English ensign. 

“ Of the Spanish vessels, one was furnished with the flags of Portugal 
and France, in addition to that of Spain. 

‘‘Five of these eleven vessels were built in the United States, although 
two only were found provided with the colors of that nation; and it would 
seem that the American flag, though still occasionally used, is not now re- 
sorted to by parties employed in the slave trade to nearly the same extent 
as in 1839 and 1840. No doubt the numerous seizures made during 
those two years have operated as a salutary check; and we trust that the 
establishment, by the United States, of an efficient squadron on this coast, 
acting in concert with her Majesty’s cruisers, will tend to deprive the 
slave traders altogether of the protection of an ensign which has so often 
of late years covered their infamous transactions.” 

Alluding to the apparent diminution of the slave trade during the year 
1642, they observe: 

‘‘Though, possibly, the alleged depression in the trade of Cuba and 
Brazil may have tended in some degree to this decrease, there appears 
ground for attributing it chiefly to three causes, all of which have been in 
operation for a limited period : 

‘Ist. The seizure, and the frequent condemnation, of late years, of 
Brazilian and Portuguese vessels equipped only for the traffic; 

“2nd. The practice, latterly so efficiently carried out, of blockading 
the places most resorted to by slave dealers ; and, 

‘‘3dly. ‘To that measure of destroying barracoons and slave factories, 
not under European protection, which prevailed during 1841, and part of 
1842. Indeed, however questionable may be considered the policy of 
proceedings of so arbitrary a nature, in territories over which Great Bri- 
tain claims no right to exercise sovereignty, to this last mode of suppres- 
sion may, we think, be ascribed, perhaps more than to either of the other 
causes which we have named, that decrease which has been so remark- 
able during the past year.” 
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The number of Portuguese slavers condemned under 2 and 3 Vict. cap. 
73, by the Vice Admiralty Courts at the Cape of Good Hope and St. He- 
lena, are not given, the returns not having been forwarded to Sierra Leone. 
These, however, diminished the number adjudicated by the Mixed Com- 
mission court there. 

HAVANA. 
THE COMMISSIONERS TO LORD ABERDEEN. 
‘Havana, January 2, 1843. 

«In presenting this report we cannot but, in the outset, express our ut- 
most congratulation, that, for the first time in the history of this Commis- 
sion, we are enabled positively to say that good faith has been observed, 
as regards the treaty, by this superior government; and that the present 
captain-general has, so far as has personally been in his power, fulfilled 
the promises he made in that respect on his first assumption of the com- 
mand in the beginning of 1841. In that year, as shown by our last an- 
nual report, dated Ist January, 1842, there sailed hence at least thirty-one 
vessels suspected of being intended for the slave trade; being, however, a 
decrease of full one-half of the average number of former years ; while, in 
the year past, we are not able to point out more than three that have sail- 
ed, to be engaged, in any way, in the illicit traffic; and one of these, the 
American schooner Cyrus, went probably only as a tender for the con- 
veyance of goods or equipments, which would have subjected a vessel, 
under any other flag, carrying them, to confiscation. 

“ Nor is the change less perceptible in respect of the arrivals. During 
the year 1841 our list presented a number of twenty-seven vessels that ar- 
rived from the coast of Africa, with nearly 9,000 Africans, who were ab- 
sorbed in the slave population of this island, but the adventures of which 
were not interfered with, on General Valdes’s recent arrival and adoption 
of new measures. During the past year, however, those measures have 
been carried into full operation, and only nine slave vessels have been re- 
ported in all this northern part of the island, as arrived during the year, of 
which two are said to have returned without entering into any port at all, 
and one, the 7'rueno, has been seized by his excellency’s orders, as de- 
tailed in our despatch of the 18th November last. If any of the other 
vessels have escaped the like fate, it must have been by extensive bribery 
of the subordinate officers, which, again, must have crippled conside rably 
the resources of the slave dealers; while they have also suffered very ma- 
terially by the seizure of many of the negroes whom they had succeeded 
in landing. ‘Thus, therefore, while those who were seized formed a com- 
plete loss to them, from those who were not seized they could have ob- 
tained little or no profit. ‘The denunciations of the party are consequently 
loud in proportion, though they certainly have no just right to com- 
plain, as ample warning and forbearance were shown during the first year 
of General Valdes’s administration; so much, indeed, as apparently to 
lead them into the delusive hope that the threats ofa different policy 
might be averted, or other influence be brought into exercise in Spain. 
Under this hope, then, it seems to have been that so many as thirty-one 
vessels sailed hence in 1841 for the coast of Africa, and probably many more 
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of which we received no report, on account of the greater secreey now 
adopted; and also that much money has been sent to Spain to obtain or- 
ders of a different character, though, we are glad to think, in vain.’ 

This diminution of the slave trade is ascribed to the aie integ- 
rity of General Valdes, the late captain-general; but in subsequent re- 
ports, of which the following are extracts, it appears that his subordinates 
were not equally incorruptible with himself: 


** Havana, July 22, 1843. 

‘¢ The undoubted connivance of the authorities at Matanzas, at this con- 
tinuance of the slave trade, we would respectfully point out to your lord- 
ship's notice, as requiring strong remonstrances on the part of her Majes- 
ty’s government. It appears as if the captain-general’s powers were set 
at naught by the governors of the other parts of the island. It is, how- 
ever, we are happy to say, indubitable, that an end is put to the trade as 
far as regards this port; and one of the satisfactory evidences of this, we 
have observed, is the appearance occasionally of advertisements in the 
public papers, for bodies of field negroes sought to be purchased, which 
was never the case formerly, when the persons wanting them had only to 
go to the barracoons and choose them.” 


“ Havana, 4ugust 8, 1843. 


‘* Anxious as we are to do full justice to the undoubted good faith of 
General Valdes, we should regret to think him lending his sanction to the 
proceedings of his subordinate officers; but it is impossible for his excel- 
lency not to be well aware of those proceedings, or that no fewer than 
4,500 Africans have been landed this year in the immediate neighborhood 
of Matanzas, which could not have been done without the connivance of 
the governor of that city. We did not, however, think it right, in reply 
to his excellency, to state more than that, in thus bringing to his excel- 
lency’s notice these circumstances of general notoriety, we only repeated 
what we found it our duty to report to her Britannic Majesty’s government, 
and in accordance with our instructions.” 

The hopes cherished by the commissioners of the abatement of the 
slave trade have been dissipated by the arrival of the new captain-general, 
O’Donnell, who, it is ascertained beyond doubt, is actively abetting 
the nefarious traffic. 


‘Havana, November 8, 1843. 


‘‘ We regret, however, to have to state, that the slave traders, presum- 
ing, no doubt, upon the impunity to be looked for from the ill-settled state 
of affairs in Spain, have recommenced their operations with more activity 
than they have been able to evince for many years. Such is the general 
belief, corroborated by the fact that all those articles suited for the African 
market, have been much asked for lately, and some have considerably 
risen in price. Still there is so much mystery, and so many devices 
adopted to cover their designs, that it is impossible for us to learn sufficiently 
of their proceedings, to enable us satisfactorily to report them. We 
learn, however, that many vessels have sailed during the month suspect- 
ed of being intended for the slave trade.” 
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BRAZIL 


‘he commissioners at Rio de Janeiro do not give an annual statement 
of the supposed extent of the slave trade with Brazil; we are left, there- 
fore, to incidental notices such as the following, to form an idea of it: 


THE COMMISSIONERS TO LORD ABERDEEN. 


‘*Rio pe Janeiro, March 5, 1843. 


‘* We continue to receive authentic accounts of the landing in Brazil of 
large cargoes of negroes, in which nefarious proceedings the slave dealers 
are openly assisted by the local authorities.” 


‘*Rio pE JANeErRo, March 20, 1843. 


“At no period has the Brazilian slave trade been so extensively carried 
on as it isat the present moment in Rio de Janeiro itself; and it is with 
deep concern that we remark most painful evidence of the immoral influ- 
ence of this traffic upon nearly the whole of the commercial and social 
relations of the community.” 


‘Rio DE Janerro, July 12, 1843. 


‘*The operations of the Brazilian slave dealers during the past six 
months, have been attended with most unbounded success, and, in conse- 
quence, the number of new negroes for sale has so increased, that the mar- 
ket value of a bozal African slave has fallen from 60/. to 40/.”’ 


These extracts, however, give but a faint idea of the actual state of the 
slave trade in Brazil; and, in reference to the Spanish colonies, the latest 
reports abundantly prove that it has broken out with increased virulence 
‘The check which it received from General Valdes, especially at the port 
of Havana, having been withdrawn by General O’Donnell, has let in a 
flood of slaves into Cuba, and the traffic is now carried on with an activity 
and audacity unparalleled during the last few years. 


SURINAM. 


No slaves, it is believed, have for some time past been introduced into 
the Dutch colony of Surinam ; her Majesty’s commissary judge is there- 
fore employed chiefly in obtaining the liberty of such slaves as have been 
illicitly introduced in years past, contrary to treaty, and in promoting the 
emancipation of British subjects unlawfully held in bondage there. To 
this very important subject we shall soon have to call the attention of our 
readers. 





[From the Southern Churchman.] 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF THE NEGROES 


The Presbytery of Georgia has just issued a circular, addressed to the 
Presbyteries of the southern states, on the religious instruction of the 
negroes. It is an important and exceedingly interesting document, and 
is calculated to exert a deep and powerful influence in the Presbyterian 
church in behalf of that too long neglected and ignorant portion of our 
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population. It proposes that the Assembly’s Board of Domestic Missions 
should include the negroes in their field of labor, and endeavor to fur- 
nish means and laborers for it as Providence shall open the way. We 
copy the reasons given for referring this work to the Assembly’s Board 
of Domestic Missions. They strike us as sound and practical, and in all 
respects applicable to the missionary organization of our own church, 
and therefore deserving of deliberate consideration by our own denomina- 
tion. ‘They are the following: 

“1. Because the negroes come properly under this Board. They 
form a field for domestic missions, if any people do. 

‘*2. Because the Board is the regularly constituted and established 
agency of our church. It is recognized as such and is known and econfi- 
ded in throughout our bounds; and on this ground has the decided advan- 
tage of any other board or agency which we might form for the purpose. 

‘*3. ‘The board can, without any additional expense to itself of means 
and agencies, take this field. 

‘*4. And we have every confidence in the board that it will conduct 
the business entrusted to it, judiciously and safely, and to the entire satis- 
faction of the southern churches and to the country at large.’ 

And we think there are decided benefits resulting from the plan we 
propose : 

‘*1. The work of the religious instruction of the negroes will be put 
upon a permanent and efficient basis. It will live while the church lives, 
and the necessity for action is felt. The entire church will be pledged to 
it. ‘The negroes both in the free and slave states will share in our ef- 
forts. 

‘*2. There will be a fountain of information opened on the subject of 
religious instruction of the negroes, and also in respect to fields to be oc- 
cupied. A treasury will also be prepared into which contributions may 
be poured from every part of the United States ; and a source of supply 
of ministers and missionaries made known, to which Presbyteries, Church 
Sessions, Associations, or individuals, may apply for laborers. 

‘¢ It must be borne in mind, however, that the board will not commis- 
sion and send out laborers into the southern field to search out locations, 
as in a foreign field. But the board will only supply men and means 
when applied to for them, so that it will be the assistant, the agent of the 
southern church. The ministers and missionaries will be sent out at our 
own request, and be under our own control when they arrive and enter 
upon their duties. 

‘© 3. The effect on the church will be good. The fact that this field 
has been referred to and been taken by the board, and the constant publi- 
cation of its receipts and expenditures and efforts in it, will call the great 
body of our ministers and members to consideration and action. It will 
stimulate those now in the field, encourage the desponding, and awaken 
the inactive, and it will invite many, and especially our young ministers 
and missionaries, into it. A demand for labor being created, we should 
hope to see a supply equal to the demand. 

** The minds of ministers and members will be drawn off from abstract 
questions of a civil and political nature, with which, as Christians, engaged 
in evangelizing the world, we have little to do, and they will be presented 
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with a way whereby they may practically gratify all their benevolent sym- 
pathies for the negroes, in the best manner possible. Our attention, as a 
church, will be turned to the great question before us, and indeed before 
all other denominations, and which should take precedence of all other 
questions touching the negroes, shall this people be savedor lost? And 
we may add, that ‘beholding the church taking up this good work in sober 
earnest, opposition to us will be allayed, and one of the strongest objec- 
tions to the system which prevails at the south, weakened, if not destroyed. 

‘‘4. Other denominations, who are feeling and acting as well as we, 
will be provoked by us to love and good works towards the negroes in all 
parts of the United States. 

‘* We rejoice in the fact that other denominations, Congregationalists, 
Baptists, Episcopalians, and Methodists, are engaged in giving the gos- 
pel to the negroes. We would not, in any thing “that we say, disparage 
them or their labors. Far from it. We wish them God speed an hun- 
dred and a thousand fold. ‘There is room enough and work enough for 
all. Let us all unite in this work, and by the blessing of God our Sa- 
viour, we will bring his seed from the East, and gather them from the 
West. Wewillsay to the North give up, and to the South keep not back. 
We will bring forth the blind people that have eyes, and the deaf that have 
ears, and God shall be glorified.”’ 

We add, from the same document, which we trust will exert its benign 
and Christian influence far beyond the limits of the denomination from 
which it originates, a few paragraphs, furnishing statistical information of 
great value to such of our readers as feel an interest in the religious in- 
struction of this large class in our southern community. 

‘* The multitude of negroes in the United States demands our serious 
attention. 

‘The population of slaves in the United States in 1790, was six hun- 
dred and ninety-seven thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven; in 1800, 
eight hundred and ninety-three thousand and forty-one; in 1810, one mil- 
lion one hundred and ninety-one thousand and sixty-four; in 1820, one 
million five hundred and thirty-eight thousand and sixty-four; in 1830, 
two million nine hundred and thirty-one; and in 1840, two million four 
hundred and eighty-seven thousand three hundred and fifty-five. ‘The rate 
of increase from 1790 to 1800, was twenty-seven per cent., from 1800 to 
1810, thirty-three per cent., from 1810 to 1820, twenty-nine per cent., from 
1820 to 1830, thirty per cent., and from 1830 to 1840, twenty -thre e per 
cent. Supposing the rate of increase for every ten years to come will be 
twenty-five per cent., we shall have in 1850, over three millions; in 1860, 
over three million eight hundred thousand; in 1870, over four million eight 
hundred thousand, and less than forty years from this time, in 1880, over 
six million. 

‘The population of free colored persons in the United States, was, in 
1790, fifty nine thousand four hundred and sixty-six; in 1800, one hun- 
dred and eight thousand three hundred and ninety-five; in 1810, one hun- 
dred and eighty-six thousand four hundred and forty-six; in 1820, two 
hundred and thirty-three thousand five hundred and twenty-four; in 1830, 
three hundred and nineteen thousand five hundred and sixty-nine; and in 
1840, three hundred and eighty-six thousand two hundred and ninety-three. 
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From 1790 to 1800 the rate of increase was eighty-two per cent., from 
1800 to 1810, seventy-two per cent., from 1810 to 1820, say twenty-five ; 
from 1820 to 1830, say thirty-six; and from 1830 to 1840, twenty per 
cent. ‘The negroes do not increase in the free states as fast, naturally, as 
they do in the slave states, and allowing that the increase will be twenty 
per cent., we shall have a population of free colored persons in 1850, of 
over four hundred and sixty thousand; in 1860, over five hundred and 
fifty thousand; in 1870, over six hundred and fifty thousand; and in 
1880, over eight hundred thousand, which, added to the slave population, 
will give us a total in 1880, of six million eight hundred thousand ! 

‘"I"he grand total at the last census for 1840, was two millions eight 
hundred and seventy-three thousand six hundred and forty-eight,and now, 
in 1844, is considerably over three million. 

“Were the negroes but an inconsiderable handful of people, they might 
be left to fall in with the mass, and be benefited by the means of grace enjoy- 
ed by all. But when they form one-sixth of our entire population and 
are steadily increasing, and are destined to become an immense multitude 
amongst us, they surely demand the attention of all men who love their 
country, and who seek the improvement and salvation of their species. 

“The moral and religious con lition of this people is such as to excite 
our warmest sympathies and most energetic eflorts in their behalf. 

‘‘Time would be wasted, brethren, in atte mpting to lay before you that 
condition, with which you have all been familiar from your youth up. 
Y ou are aware of the ignorance which prevails among them of the doctrines 
and duties of Christianity, and of the superstition which is necessarily con- 
nected with that ignorance. You know the extreme feebleness of their senses 
of obligation to improve the means of grace and of struction which are 
placed within their reac my and are expressly designed for their benefit 
You know how defective 1s the ir standard of character, and what constant 
care and trouble, and rete grief, they are to the churches with which they 
are connected, and how gross are the crimes for which they are ce ommonly 
disciplined. You are acquainted with their violations a the marriage 
contract; their general disregard of virtue, honesty, and truth; their want 
of kindness to each other; their tendency to drunkenness, and their pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath day. ‘These characteristics attach to them both in 
a state of slavery and of freedom, and they are considered as degraded 
as any class of people in the United States. 

“If we glance at the prov isions made for their christianization, we 
shall see that they fall very far short of supplying r the wants of the peo- 
ple. Let us confine our view to the nes groes in our own portion of the 
Union. 


“*The negroes themselves have but little family government, and give 
their children little or no religious instruction at all. Buta mere frae- 
tion of owners carry their negroes throuch arecular course of religious in- 
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thousand two hundred and seventy-five under twenty-four. ‘There are one 
hundred and nine thousand one hundred and twenty-two free negro chil- 
dren under ten, and one hundred and eleven thousand six hundred and 
thirty-one over ten and under twenty-four; and the total of free negroes 
under twenty-four is two hundred and twenty thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-three. Add the two together, and you have one million eight hun- 
dred and forty-six thousand and twenty-eight negroes inthe United 
States under twenty-four years of age. What amass of children and 


vouth growing up in ignorance and sin, and needing the fostering hand of 


thousands and tens of thousands of Sabbath school teachers ! ‘They are 
more than the entire population of Virginia—more than the united popula- 
tion of Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana—and almost equal to the uni- 
ted population of North and South Carolina, and Georgia! ‘The propor- 
tion of the free negro children and youth enjoying regular Sabbath school 
instruction we do not know; but from the best information which we pos- 
sess, among the slave negro children and youth, amounting to one million 
six hundred and twenty-five thousand two hundred and seventy-five, there 
is not more than one in two hundred in any regular course of Sabbath 
school instruction ! 

‘** And let us ask, what are our ministers doing to supply the destitutions 
of the negroes? How many of them are endeavoring to enlighten their 
churches and to move them to do something privately as well as publicly 
for the negroes? How many consider the servants as truly a part of their 
charge as masters, and watch for their souls as they that must give ac- 
count, and during the week as well as upon the Sabbath day, hold religious 
meetings for their special benefit, and at stated times collect and catechize 
the children, and hold themselves always ready to solemnize their marri- 
ages and bury their dead?) How many ministers may be found living in 
the midst of a large population of negroes, who never m: ike an effort for 
their salvation; and content themselves with preaching sermons to the 
whites, which, in a majority of instances are of no advantage whatever to 
the negroes, being above their comprehension? Yea, are there not min- 
isters who own numbers of servants, and who neither instruct them them- 
selves, nor employ others to do it for them? ‘These are questions which 
every one may answer by referring to his own experience and observation. 
May we answer them conscientiously. We rejoice with thankfulness, 
that the ministers in our chureh are directing their attention more and 
more to the spiritual condition and destitution of the negroes, and that the 
number of them is annually increasing who devote a portion of time during 
the week and upon the 8 sabbath. to the careful religious instruction of the 
negroes who come under their charge.” 


AMERICAN COMMERCE ON THE COAST OF AFRICA 
INTERFERED WITH. 

We have waited sometime before publishing the following items of in- 

telligence, presuming that some explanation would be made, or some pal- 

liating circumstances be brought to light. But finding none, we publish 


the facts as they were reported some two months since. Sach an out 
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rage on the American flag will surely be noticed by our Executive. 
And such interferences with American commerce, must soon have the ef- 
fect for which they are designed, to drive American vessels from that 
coast. 


From tHe Coast or Arrica.—By the arrival last evening of the brig 
Robert, Captain Cook, advices to the 10th of June have been received. 
The accounts, though limited in range of subject, are of much interest, 
and, if not exaggerated—which we have no reason to suppose they are— 
present matter of grave import for the consideration and action of gov- 
ernment. We copy Captain Cook’s memoranda, as they appear in the 
morning papers. 

The British steamer * Albert’’ declared war against the natives of the 
river Nunes, and blockaded that stream from the 24th January to the 
12th February, allowing neither vessels nor boats of any flag to pass up. 

On the 7th February, the supercargo of the Robert went on board the 
steamer to ascertain about the blockade. ‘The person in charge, an acting 
lieutenant in command, said that he had thought proper to blockade the 
river, and forbade the supercargo of the Robert from trading with the natives. 

‘The said commander ascertained that there were two men belonging to 
the Robert who were British subjects—he therefore demanded them and 
was refused. He said he would take them by force. One of the men being 
in the boat with the supereargo at the time, was detained on board the steamer, 
with an order to send the other man immediately, or he should board the 
Robert, haul down the flag and take him by force. ‘To prevent any 
trouble, the man was sent on board the steamer. ‘The two men were 
shipped on board the Robert in this city as seamen. 

The Ebzabeth, of Salem, was blockaded in the river from the 24th 
January te the 12th February. 

‘I'he Robert and Oriental were detained two weeks, and then were 
obliged to leave the river on account of the war against the natives and the 
blockade, which had materially injured the voyages of five American ves- 
sels treding to that river. , 

The British brig of war * Ferret,’* atthe leeward, fired into two Ameri- 
ean vessels on the coast. Capt. C. was seven months on the coast, 
tradng from Gambia to the Rio Ponzas. He saw only one man-of-war, 
the Porpoise. She came to the Gambia in January, stopped eighteen 
leurs, then proceeded to leeward. She passed the Nunes at the time of 
tie war, but without stopping. 

The American merchant vessels suffer more from the insults of the 
British squadron than by the natives on the coast. 

Trade was dull. American goods were plenty and very low, while Afri- 
can produce was scarce and high. 

The brig Leander, of Salem, had been condemned and sold in Gambia. 

William Woodruff, anative of Troy, N. Y., seaman of the Robert, fell 
overboard on the Ist inst., and was lost. 

it is probable that some explanation may be practicable of the facts above 
set forth; but it does seem to us that the British eruisers on the African 
coastare in the habit of taking far too much upon themselves. Commer 
cial Advertiser. 
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of corresponding liberality, we are constrained to believe. Many of our 
patrons have shown ereat liberality to the cause. Many have made real 
sacrifices in order to further its interests. ‘To all such w tender our 
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country, with the transactions of the colonial council of Liberia, 
and they cannot hesitate in ascribing to our colonists an indepen- 
dence of thought, a nobleness of feeling, and an energy of character, 
and a manly and business-like tact, not to be found among their race in 
this or any other country. Liberia contains a population who are con- 
scious of enjoying rights and privileges equal to those possessed by the 
citizens of any other part of the earth: and they show a noble spirit of 
benevolence in their well-meant and successful labors to elevate thei 
fellow-men aroundthem. The colored people in this country, on the con- 
trary, are conscious of being in an inferior condition: and they exhibit 
an ill-natured and cross feeling towards every body who is above them, 
and are engaged in a vain struggle to elevate themselves! In this faet, 
may be seen in the most striking colors, the vast superiority of the colo- 
nist in Liberia to the colored man any where else. ‘* Political equality 
elevates and expands the mind, and nerves the arm:—servilily enervates 
both.” * Those who have emigrated to the Colony have been compelled 
to endure much hardship, to contend with many obstacles, and to make 
many nr But they have had a motive in view, an end to be ac- 
complished, whose magnitude and grandeur has been sufficient to fill their 
minds with substantial considerations, and to carry them triumphantly 
through. ‘They have endured hardship as good soldiers.” They 
have labored not merely for themselves and their children, but for the 
millions of Africa, ** their kindred aceording to the flesh,’’ and for genera- 
tions yet unborn! And they have nof labored in vain! ‘They have 
now aregularly organized government, administered, in all its depart- 
ments, by themselves, and all its proceedings marked by great wisdom, 
dignity and impartiality. They have begun to cultivate the arts and 
sciences with success. ‘The barbarous and war-like tribes around them, 
are becoming civilized. ‘fhe slave trade, that concentration and consoli- 


* One of the colonists (see Liberia Herald of April) says: 

‘The stale prediction of those who oppose our elevation has been—that we would be 
found incapable of self-government. As if guided by Heaven, the American Coloniza- 
tion Society at once hit upon an expedient that will, we trust, effectually wrest this 
weapon from the hands of ourenemies. The government was at once lodged in the 
hands of the people. The idea of government in Libe = will be ridiculed by those in 
whose minds pompous titles and fat salaries are inseparably connected with good gov- 
ernment. We will not argue to so obvious an error, nor cite instances to show that 
anarchy and misrule have generally been in proportion to the elevation of the govern- 
ing above the governed. We will only invite an examination of our social, civil, and 
political order, our legislature and our halls of justice. This state of things is the result 
of early habits of self- government—of laws made and executed by men whose last hope was 
involved in the experiment. Society here has never been (and God grant it may never 
be) split into two orders—one to govern, and the other to be gov erned; the one domi- 
nant, the other suppliant. Political equality elevates and expands the mind, and nerves 
the arm; servility enermntes both. That people will be most incapable of self- -govern- 
ment that is longest debarred from if 
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dation of all miseries, cruelties and horrors, has been stopped by them 
for several hundred miles along the coast; while thousands of natives in 
the interior, have been taught to regard it, not only as the greatest im- 
policy, but also as the most outrageous wickedness. "Thus they have put 
forth the first salutary influence for redeeming the native tribes from the 
bondage of the basest passions and the most degrading superstition : and 
have furnished to Christians in this country, the first and on/y ground 
whereon they can stand to prosecute in Africa the philanthropic work of 
Christian missions! 

In view of these facts, we assert, without fear of successful contradiction, 
that the Colony of Liberia is one of the most important and extensive be- 
nevolent enterprises of the present age. And now we ask our readers 
to answer to their own consciences whether they have bestowed upon 
it that amount of patronage which it deserves? Whether they have shown 
to it as much liberality as they have to other and perhaps inferior schemes 
of good? And whether they do not wish, before the close of the present 
year, to send us some substantial token of their increasing attachment to 
this department of Christian benevolence ? 

There are certain objects of immediate and vital interest to the Colony 
to which we wish once more to call the attention of our friends, and ap- 
peal to them for aid to accomplish. Last spring, Gov. Roberts, acting 
under instructions from us, negotiated with the chiefs for an important line 
of coast and tract of territory, lying adjacent to one of our settlements, 
promising payment within the year. Willour friends allow this promise, 
made on the faith we had in their liberality, to become void, and the Colony 
thereby lose, perhaps entirely, the chance of purchasing that territory ? Let 
them reflect well before they thus determine. Let them count the cost. 
That territory is vastly important to the commerce of the Colony. It em- 
braces a good harbor for vessels. Jt furnishes a connecting link with 
some rich tracts of land in the interior. ‘The English traders on that 
coast are on the alert to secure this, with all the other best trading posts on 
the line of coast within the limits of the Colony. And the English gov- 
ernment have declared, that while they disclaim any design on that coast, 
they will nevertheless protect all the acquired rights of British subjects. 
No time therefore is to be lost, and no efforts are to be spared to secure 
this important acquisition. 

Other tracts of territory are also offered at present, on the most advan- 
tageous terms. Itis of great moment to the present welfare and ultimate 
prosperity of the Colony, that the colonial jurisdiction should be extended 
along and over the whole line of coast between Cape Mount and Cape 
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Palmas. The trade of that part of Africa is increasing with such rapidity 
that all commercial! nations will compete for a monopoly over it, and it is 
therefore of the very highest importance to the early and the final welfare 
of the present Colony and the future nation, to be possessed of the entire 
coast, without the conflicting claims of foreigners to act in defiance of the 
Liberian laws. We owe it to the colonists and to the natives to put this 
territory under the control of the colonial government. At present the 
trade along the coast, not owned by the colony, knows no law. On it 
slaves may be bought and sold. One large slave factory still exists at 
the mouth of one of its principal rivers. Whisky and rum are sold to the 
natives without any limit; and too often they are smuggled into the 
Colony. 

As a commercial project only, the purchase of that territory would 
annually be worth more to American merchants than its present cost 
Extending, as it does, interior to the camwood and palm oil districts, the 
increase of those invaluable articles would alone quickly repay the whole 
outlay. 

As a measure tending to promote good morals, and to suppress the 


slave trade, it is above al! price. Simultaneously with the purchase, 


i 


2 


would the governor march down the troops of the Colony, and break up 
entirely the large slave barracoon at New Cesters, and extinguish the 
slave trade among all the tribes residing on the territory. 

As a measure which would tend to secure the enlargement and pros- 
perity of the Colony, it has no parallel. It would secure the colonists 
against any fear of molestation from the natives. It would give them se- 
curity from all impertinence of slave traders. It would impart to them a 
strength and anationality with which no foreigners would dare to interfere. 
The new confidence and security which they would thus acquire, would 
soon have its influence on our free colored population, and induce the 
better part of them to emigrate; and at the same time it would encourage 
the patrons and friends of the cause, and enable them henceforward to 
apply all their means to sending out new colonists ! 

Surely, in whatever light we view it, the purchase of that territory is an 
object of commanding importance, well calculated to stir all the deep and 
tender feelings of our natures, and to draw from the benevolent and phi- 
lanthropic their very largest contributions! We earnestly hope that it 
will not be in vain that we make this last appeal, for this year, on this 


t our patrons will give us a response as liberal and speedy, 
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with Jittle notice and preparation, for the immediate shipment of hundreds 
of slaves. ‘The combined armed fleets of the civilized world could not do 
it effectively. Plant colonies—introduce new modes of agriculture for 
the production of tropical staples—encourage lawful commerce—make it 
for the interest of the African to export the produce of his soil, instead of 
his children—and the thing is done. Or, by treaty or otherwise, destroy 
the market for the slave, and the trade ceases. If no vacuum is created, 
there is no rush of the elements to fill it. One of these two plans must 
be adopied, or the 
out material or permanent abatement. 

“ Every thing indicates that there must be ere long a material change 
in the policy of the British government in regard to Africa and the Afri- 
ean. What will be its next course we are unable to say, but if its purpose 


al 


se : 
slave trade will not only cuntinue, but continue with- 


is honest, and its measures be directed by wise and segacious men, we 
cannot doubt but it will ultimately settle upon a policy analagous to that 
pursued by the Colonization Society of the Unite: 

* Since writing the above our eyes fell upona short article in a cotem- 
porary journal from the London Spectator, entitled * Stave TRADE sup- 
PRESSION ‘TREATIES,’ to which we also request attention.”’ 

The article referred to in this last paragraph, will be found in another 
column of our present number. Its perusal will substantiate all that we 
have said on this subject, and will prove, beyond a doubt, that the only 
practicable scheme ever yet devised for doing good to Africa, is the one pur- 


sued by the Colonization Society. 


We find the following article in the Maryland Colonization Journal, 
and insert it here as a matter of history, and to let our friends see what 
obstacles lie in the way of doing any thing for the colored man. 

In one point, our experience is very diflerent from that of Major Wood, 


Many, many more persons are offered to us than we 


and his co-laborer. 
can possibly get the means to send out. 
OUR ANNUAL EXPEDITION. 


“The first day of November is fixed upon, as usual, for the sailing of the 
fall expedition, and we are now able very nearly to estimate the results of 
the past eight months’ labor of our traveling agent. 

‘‘ The canvass, (to use a current term in these times, and we can find none 
better,) between him and the emissaries of abolitionism, has been a tedious 
and warm one. Attended by Major Wood, of Cape Palmas, he has visited 
every county on the Eastern Shore, together with Harford, attended, by ap 
pointment, various public meetings, and conversed freely with the free 
colored people in private. ‘To every candid man, every sincere lover of 
truth, and every true friend of his own race, the statements of Major 
Wood respecting the Colony and its inhabitants, based on sixteen years re- 
sidence in Africa, have carried conviction of the utility and humanity of 
the scheme of colonization. But there is a class which no arguments or 


facts can affect or influence; the wiseacres, the plantation and village 
black Jawyers, a majority of the preachers, and the correspondents of 
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northern abolitionists, who maintain an undeserved influence over the 
more sober and industrious ; with such nothing can be done. ‘They know 
all about Liberia, Georgia, Big Snakes and African fever; they are kept 
posted up by such men as Torry, Garrison & Co., and their Baltimore 
colored agents, with all anti-colonization arguments. ‘The conceit and 


insolence of these men, proved entirely too much for the — and 


equanimity of Major Wood, and he deciares, as has every other Liberian 
who has visited America, that no circumstances could induce him ever 
again to urge the colored people of Maryland to emigrate. Notwith- 


stenting 't all the annoyances experienced from this source, gr ance the 

sit of Major Wood to this country, has been productive of much good. 
eters ndent of those who ae non ea to emigrate the present season, 
many have been induced to take the matter into serious consideration, and 
have determined at once to set about extricating themselves from circum- 
stances which now bind them to this country, and prepare to emigrate at 
some future period. Although it is not probable that the expedition will 
be as large as the two last preceding, yet any deficiency of numbers will 
be more than compensated for by the character and standing of the emi- 
grants; many of whom are well educated for their class, have a high re pu- 
tation for industry, integrity and mental capacity. Let it be recollected 
by all who have entered their names, and all friends of the cause, interest- 
ed in any who are to emigrate this season, that the vessel will positively 


sail on the lst of November.”’ 





Note.—The time of sailing has been postponed until the 15th of this month.— 

Epiror Reposirory. 
THE DESTRUCTION OF SLAVE FACTORIES 

Our readers will remember that some two years ago Captain Denman 
landed some of his men and destroyed the slave factory at the Gallinas. 
They will see also in the speeches of different members of the British 
Parliament, extracts from which appear in our present number, that it is 
a disputed question whether it is right and lawful for any British officer 
thus to destroy the property of a citizen of any other country. From the 
following extract we perceive that the subject will be decided in the 
courts of England: and we doubt not against the lawfulness of thus 
breaking up the factories; and if so, it will furnish another strong argu- 
ment in favor of the policy which we have always advocated, and show 
the importance of our Colony acquiring the right of jurisdiction over the 
whole of the territory lying adjacent to their present settlements. A short 
time since 1,000 slaves were shipped in one vessel at the Gallinas. Since 
that, 580 were shipped in another vessel, and 300 in another, and at the 
last accounts there were 2,500 in the barracoons then ready for shipment. 

How shall all this work of death be stopped ? 

‘* We may here mention, by the way, that in one of the last London 


papers received we find a report of proceedings in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench against Captain Denman, of the British navy, at the suit of a Spani-~ 
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Yeatman, $6, Rev. Mrs. Mills, $2 50, E. Couklin, $2, M. 
Brooks, $2, L. R. Bates, A. E. Armstrong, Burrough & Jones, 
each $1, collection, 89 75, . a . ~ te : 

Dayton, In the M. E. Church, J. D. Loomis, collection, each $5, 
George Jewell, $2, Wm. F. Frankbridge, W. Parrot, each $3, 
R. Means, Mr. Sharles, Mr. Whitmore, Mrs. Odel!, Mrs. Orr, 
A. Sweeny, E. Brodwell, J. Malambke, James R. Hogland, each 
$1, cash, Mr. Odell, S. L. Brodwell, L. A. Humphryville, A 
Koons, Miss Smith, G. L. Creagver, each 50 cts., Mrs, Funk, 
Mrs. Butterfelt, F. Merrick, each 25 cts. In the Third street 
Presbyterian Church, Rev. Mrs. C. P. Hall, E. W. Davis, Dr 
2. W. Steel, Hon. R. C. Schenck, each S10, John Steel, P. Od- 
lin, Isaac A. Inskeep, A. Grimes, James Kennedy, C. G. Swain, 
Joe Davidson, N. 8. Lockwood, J. Morrison, Samuel Torner, J.B 
Brown, each $5, J. H. Pearce, J. W. McLean, Harry Herman, 
F. C. Esterbrook, E. M. Burr, W. M. Kirk, each $3, Thomas 
Wilkeson, $2 50, D. McDaniel, Wm. Clark, Mrs. Partridge, H. 
Pierce, Mrs. Eaker, each $2, Amos Richards, D. Brecompt, A 
Darst, Col. Stebbins, R. Lane, H. Botsman, R. A. Keerfoot, 
H. Strickler, W. S. Phelps, Mr. Garner, George Mixen, Chris- 
tain Herchelred, David Carroll, D. M. Curtis, Wm. F. Comly, 
Mr. Gilmore, E. B. Potter, Joel Estebrook, James Grier, T. R. 
Clark, J. F. Schenck, H. 8. Allen, J. B. Clegg, E. Fowler, W 
J. McKinney, J. R. Waggoner, J. S. Platt, Maria Bacon, R.§ 
Hart, Joseph Ewing, Mrs. Holt, Wm. G. Breen, Daniel Garst, 
Joel Holden, Rev. Lehman, each $1, J. T. Allen, 50 cts. In 
the First Presbyterian Church, Henry Stodart, $50, Mrs. F. R. 
Low, $10, D. Osborne, C. H. Sperring, J. King, Rev. J. C. 
Barnes, each $5, Rev. Mrs. Barnes, 8. McPherson, J. G. Low, 
C. Ellse, each $3, S. B. Pease, Wm. Johnson, James Dean, 
Charles Patterson, J. B. Cline, G. Arnold, N.J. Hall, R.S. 
Hall, H. L. Brown, each $1, 8. B. Jones, A. M. Clark, A. M. 
Scott, R. Dean, W. Raynor, each 50 cts., W. Schenck, R, L 
Thompson, each $1, cash 50 cts., - : - . 

Xenia, James Gowdy, Treasurer Gre2n County Colonization So- 
ciety, $75, James Gowdy’s donation, $5, Rev. Mrs. Mc William, 
Treasurer Xenia Female Colonization Society, $30, several 
donors, $4 50, - ° - . - . . 

Urbana, Mrs. James and sister, - - - - 

Columbus, J. N. Whiting, R. W. McCoy, each $5, D. W. Deshlin, 
W. Dennison, W. 8, Sullivant, A. 8S. Chew, John Greenwood 
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each $2, Thomas Moodie, Rev. James Hoge. I. D., each $3, 
H. L. Richards, Alexander F. Dobb, 8. Clark, J. Miley, Andrew 
Backus, A. P. Pinney, Mr. Case, U. Heath, John T. Blair, 
each $1, 8. A. Woodbury, cash, cash, each 25 cts., : ° 
Zanesville, Charles C. Converse, Increase Matthews, each $10, 
Rev. James Culbertson, David Young, Daniel Converse, James 
Ruguet, Daniel Brush, George W. Manypenny, George James 
B. Reed, Mrs. Stanbury, Alfred Martin, each $5, George A. 
Jones, $4, Alexander Sullivan, $2 50, R. Winter, Solomon 
Sturgis, W. A. Smallwood, Richard Stillwell, E. E. Filmore, 
Julius C. Guthrie, James W. Cushing, S. R. Hosmer, A. Buck- 
ingham, each ¢3, Samuel Howard, A. Peters, J. Hodge, Mrs. 
Van Buren, Thomas Moorhead, each $2, B. Wheeler, J. 
Thorn, John Dulty, Wm. Schultz, H. Safford, 8. C. Heaver, 8. 
Cox, T. & 8S. Hazlett, N. B. Bennet, T. M. Drake, R. P. Rob- 
inson, J. Keen, J. S. Patwin, W. Moorhead, Mich. Dalty, A. 
Metcalf, M. Wilson, J. Hazlett, W.G. Ellsworth, R. Hazlett, 
J.J. Arthur, W.Gallicher, Miss C. Van Thorn, John A. Adams, 
James Mills, 8. L. Cox, George L. Shermick, Charles Bowen, 
H. Darlinton, C. & S. Porter, John D. Wheeler, J. W. Spry, 
S. Clark, R. F. Lesslie, John Dillon, each $1, Mr. Davison, 
Mr. Nevit, R. M. Hazlett, Mr. Worman, each 50 cts., cash, R. 
N. Dunlap, D. J. Culbertson, J. Hillard, E. A. Abbott, each 
50 cts., John Wilson, 25 cts., 4th July collection, $7, - - 160 25 
Norwalk, George G. Baker, D. A. Baker, W. Todd, J. M. Root, 
J. V. Vredenburg, P. Benedict, S. Penweil, J. King, S. Platt, 
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each $1, J. R. Graves, 25 cts., - - - - - 9 25 

RECEIPTS FOR THE ReEpostrory.—Cincinnati, Rev. R. G. Wilson, 
D. D., - - - - - - - - 300 1,049 25 
Total, : - - - - $1,879 35 
Less amount acknowledged in Aug. $592 70, and Sept. $750, $1,342 70 
$576 65 

RECEIPTS FROM 19th SEPTEMBER, TO 22d ocTOBER, 1844. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Newburyport, Ladies’ Col. Society, per Mrs. Jemima G. Titcomb, 

$40, of which $30 is to constitute the Secretary of said society, 
Mrs. Harriet Sanborn, alife-member of the A. C.S., - - 4000 40 00 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Per Capt. George Barker : 

Providence, Shubael Hutchinson, $4 50, cash $4 50, Rev. E. Car- 
yenter, $1, Zenuis Childs, $1, J. Lane, $2, Deacon Summer, $2, 
». Amedon, $5, C. Merrick, $3, Rev. M. Austin, $1, Rev. C. 
Blodget, $1, - - - - - - - - - 25 00 25 00 


MAINE. 
Blue Hill, Rev. Jonathan Fisher, - - . . - e 2 00 2 00 
NEW JERSEY. 
Pitisgrove, Collection in Rev. Geo. W. Janvier’s Chureh, $8 20, 
- . . 20 00 20 00 


Female Colonization Society, $11 80, - - 
CONNECTICUT. 


Fairfield, Collection in the First Cong. Church, per S.A. Nichols, 23 48 23 48 








186 00 
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ITWENTY-SEVEN SLAVES OFFERED TO THE SOCIETY 


Ovr Agent, the Rev. J. B. Pinney, writes us from Shelbyville, Ky., as follows, viz : 

* Mr. Joseph H. Wilson, of Wilsonville, Shelby Co., Ky., is an Elder in the Plumb 
Creek Presbyterian Church, and owner of a farm adjoining the church, and of about 
thirty slaves. He has no children and makes his slaves the object of his kindness. 
His health is poor, and for some time past he has designed to send his people to Libe- 
ria. In this wish he is warmly seconded by Mrs. Wilson. 

I called to see them and dined there on ny way from Louisville to Bardstown, and 
was received with great cordiality. 

When the hands came up to dinner from the fields, Mr. Wilson called them in and 
invited me to converse with them. I did so, described Liberia, its products, advan- 
tages and difficulties ; and the good to Africa which we hoped to secure by the colonies. 
Then all that were willing to go there, were requested to stand out by themselves; 
when all but five at once promptly took their place for Liberia. They really seemed 
ready to go at once. There was a blacksmith there from a neighboring house, I asked 
him if he would be willing to go? ‘ Yes sir,’ he replied, ‘I would go in a moment if 
I might.’ 

Three of this family of people are over fifty years of age, and these Mr. Wilson 
thinks he had better keep and take care of them here. ighteen are from 12 to 40 
years of age, and the rest are small children and infants. They are robust and 
healthy looking people—some are Methodists, some Baptists, and some Presbyterians. 

Mr. Wilson designs to give them an outfit of $1,000 or $1,200; and they are worth 
to him at the present selling price $12,000. 

He is anxious for them to go this fall, and says they can be ready in six weeks. 

All of them over 12 years old, can read, and one of themis a good writer. Several 
of the men have trades. Mrs. Wilson informed me that they manufactured about 700 
yards of cotton, woolen and linen, yearly, and used it all on the plantation. 

They are, I think, a valuable set of people—and the only evil I can see, is, that when 
they set up for themselves, as free people, whether in this country or Liberia, they 
will feel the loss of the care of their present owners. 

Mrs. Wilson says it would be a great burthen off her mind to have them go. She 
seems to work harder for them than any of them do for themselves. 

Now, my: dear sir, can you find the means to send these people ; would not a special 
cali for this purpose secure the necessary means ?”’ 

We have answered Mr. Pinney that we will try. We have written many letters to 
individuals asking their assistance, We now lay the case before the public. And we 
entreat our friends to take it up promptly and act on it energetically. 


NINE MORE. 


Since writing the above we have been applied to by another Clergyman in Va,, to 
send out his people ir the first vessel that goes to the Coleny. He has nine all told; 
four of them grown, and five children under fifteen years old. He came himself to see 
us on the subject, and is most earnest in his wish to send them. He speaks of them 
as of good character, and in many respects suitable persons to emigrate. 

What shall be done for them ? 
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ALL REMITTANCES IN MONEY SHOULD BE MADE TO THE REV. | 
1'W. McLAIN. SECRETARY AND TREASURER A. C. S., WASHINGTON | 
: i 
| CITY 





| TO COMPLETE THE PURCHASE OF THE SEABOARD. 
| 
A gentleman in New York authorizes u say that he will be one of fifteen who will | 
sive one thousand dollars each for the above noble purpose. Who will second him ? | 
A rentleman in Virginia aut izes us f y that he will be one of any number above 
three who will give hundred each for the above purpos \re there not many 
who will join hi | 
A lady of this city says she will 1e 4 vho will give $10 each toward re- | 
moving the slaves of Mr. Wilson Ky Will not the ladies take her up? 
COLONI ATION SOCIETY 
We are authorized by Post Ry} Sun, | una, to say that a friend of 
colonization in that pl , will vard to us, by t { January, twenty dollars to | 
be appropriated in the way pointed out by respondents some time since, 
Are there no others w will send i eir 1 present is a crisis in the his- 
tory of the society na the j le caus e waking up t the importance of the 
subject in other parts of the « try Will not its friends in the West do something 
more efficient Eprtror Prot r & Heratp, Frankfort, Ky. 
NOTiCl | 
The annual meeting of the New Jersey State Colonization Society for the election 
of officers. and the transaction of other business, will be held at the Town Hall in | 
Trenton, on Tuesday evening, at 7 o’clock, November 12th | 
The report of the board will be presented, and the Rev, Mr. M’Lain, Secretary A. C. 
S.. and other distinguished frie f the s y, are } d to address the meeting. 
Notice is published thus early that editors 1 to { cause, in all parts of the 
state, may have opportunity t py it, which they pectfully requested to do. 
s " 
CRENTON, Oct. 7th, 1844 S. CORNELIUS, 4geni 
IMPORTANT 
We have understood that a number of persons have now in their possession, funds 
| for us, waiting for a convenient opportunity to remit then We hope they will send | 


| thera forward without delay They may remit us a check on any eastern bank—or | 
; : “ - a 5 : AA, 
in bank notes of any bank in Va., Md., Pa., or N. ¥ We exceedingly need the money. 





| We have addressed letters to a-great many of our friends in different parts of the | 

| country, appealing to them to send us donations. We hope to hear from them soon. 
We have but very few agents now in the field. We therefore trust that persons who 
feel disposed to aid us in this emergency, will not wait to be called upon by an agent; 
but send us directly through the Post Office whatever amount they are disposed to con- 
tribute 
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